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INTRODUCTION 

The  specific  objective  of  this  paper. 

;   ,  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  research  the  period  of  the 
Great  Awakening  in  order  to  determine  the  influence  which  it 
exercised  upon  later  political  thought  and  action.   I  will 
attempt  to  show  that  the  Great  Awakening  was  not  an  isolated 
event  in  our  history  but  rather  was  a  logical  result  of  the 
general  attitudes  and  conditions  of  the  early  eighteenth  century. 
It  will  be  pointed  out  that  this  movement  had  a  definite  impact 
which  showed  both  immediate  and  long  range  results.   I  will 
develop  the  idea  in  three  ways:  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
church  and  its  environs;   from  the  standpoint  of  the  educational 
systems  of  the  day;   and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  individual  as 
he  was  caiight  up  in  the  movement  and  affected  by  it.  The  thesis  to 
be  proven  is  that  the  Great  Awakening  did  exert  a  definite 
influence  lipon  later  political  thought  and  action.   It  will 
furthur  be  seen  that  this  influence  was  great  enough  to  have  had 
a  later  effect  on  the  movement  for  independence. 

The  lack  of  available  detailed  works  ijn  «ie  area. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  factors  in  the  writing  of  this 
paper  was  found  to  be  the  lack  of  material  relating  the  Great 
Awakening  to  the  influence  upon  political  thought.  There  is  a 
vast  amount  of  material  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  Great 
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Awakening  and  even  the  sociological  results  of  it.  However,  very 
little  effort  has  been  made  to  relate  the  influence  of  this  period 
to  the  political  upheaval  which  followed  and  which  resulted  in  the 
move  for  independence  formation  of  the  United  States. 

The  importance  of  this  aspect  of  American  thought. 

Many  times  we  seem  to  overlook  the  importance  of  seemingly 
unrelated  factors  in  influencing  given  areas  of  our  national  life. 
We  believe  so  strongly  in  the  separation  of  Church  and  State  that 
the  average  layman  would  immediately  dismiss  any  idea  that  religion 
could  play  an  important  role  in  influencing  political  thought. 
However,  religion  influences  the  character  and  thinking  of  man. 
This  very  fact  will,  in  turn,  influence  his  actions  in  other  areas 
of  his  life.  Any  religious  movement  which  stirred  such  a  deep 
emotional  reaction  as  did  the  Great  Awakening  would  definitely 
have  an  effect  upon  the  thinking  and  reactions  of  men  in  other 
areas.   If  a  man' s  character  is  changed  because  of  his  religious 
affiliations  and  experiences,  it  is  impossible  to  disassociate 
this  change  and  influence  from  his  everyday  life,  including  his 
actions  in  the  realm  of  politics.   Therefore,  it  will  be  shown  that 
the  Great  Awakening  did  exert  an  influence  upon  the  American  people, 
an  influence  which  had  a  definite  measurable  effect  upon  the 
political  activity  resulting  in  the  movement  for  independence  and 
formation  of  a  new  nation. 


CHAPTER  I 

THE  DIVISIONS  IN  THE  CHURCH 
WHICH  DEVELOPED  IDEAS  OF  INDEPENDENCE 

In  order  to  consider  effectively  the  contributions  of  the 
religious  revival  known  as  the  Great  Awakening  to  the  political 
thought  of  our  country,  we  must  begin  with  the  effect  which  it  had 
upon  the  churches  themselves.  This  movement  was  a  force  which  was 
quite  different  from  anything  which  had  been  known  in  the  religious 
activities  of  the  colonists  of  this  period.  The  churches  them- 
selves were  of  a  staid  conservative  vein.  Religion  had  become 
mere  habit  for  those  who  were  interested  in  it  and  a  useless  part 
of  society  to  those  who  were  not.  Then  in  17^5  a  revival  movement 
began;  by  17^0,  it  had  become  a  movement  which  had  encompassed  all 
of  the  colonies  in  some  degree  or  another.   In  the  main,  it  was  a 
movement  that  was  either  accepted  by  the  established  churches  or 
else  was  completely  condemned  by  them.  Thus,  since  there  were 
individiials  who  accepted  the  movement  and  were  strongly  motivated 
by  it,  and  others  who  violently  opposed  it,  there  developed 
divisions  in  the  denominations  and  in  the  local  congregations. 
These  divisions,  and  the  results  growing  out  of  them,  contributed 
to  the  growing  tendencies  in  the  colonies  which  led  to  thinking 
concerning  political  independence  from  the  Mother  country.  The 
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amoxint  which  these  divisions  contributed  to  this  cause  will  be 
considered  in  this  chapter. 

The  importance  of  breaking  away  from  European  sponsors. 

It  is  easily  seen  that  an  important  aspect  of  political 
thinking  leading  to  a  movement  for  independence  is  the  severing  of 
all  possible  ties  with  the  Mother  country.  The  area  of  religion 
is  no  exception  to  this  policy.  As  long  as  the  churches  are  con- 
trolled by  the  religious  organizations  of  the  Mother  coxmtry,  she 
is  able  to  dominate  this  aspect  of  the  lives  of  her  subjects. 
This  idea  is  especially  important  in  a  sitimtion  where  the  head  of 
the  government  is  also  the  head  of  the  Church.  This  was  the 
situation  which  existed  in  England  at  the  time  the  Great  Awakening 
swept  her  colonies  in  America, 

This  factor  is  especially  true  in  the  situation  which  existed 
in  America  in  17^0.  The  life  of  the  commimity  centered  around  the 
church.   The  social  gatherings  were  held  in  the  church.  Many 
political  meetings  were  held  either  in  the  church  or  on  the  church 
groiinds  as  this  was  the  only  commxmity  center  available.   Often  the 
pastor  was  the  only  educated  member  of  the  community  and  frequently 
doubled  as  the  school  teacher  for  the  children  of  the  community. 
Life  in  the  average  community  centered  around  home,  work,  and 
church. 

As  long  as  the  church  was  tied  to  the  religious  organization 
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of  the  Mother  cotxntry,  she  was  able  to  control  the  education  and 
placement  of  the  ministers.   In  this  respect,  to  a  certain  degree 
she  could  control  the  thinking  and  ideas  of  the  community.  As 
long  as  the  minister  was  trained  and  regulated  by  the  religious 
organizations  of  the  Mother  co\intry,  he  would  preach  and  teach 
those  doctrines  and  ideas  which  the  Mother  country  wanted 
advocated. 

Therefore,  it  is  readily  seen  that  when  the  Great  Awakening 
began  to  break  those  ties  with  the  religious  organizations  of 
England  a  great  sphere  of  her  influence  and  control  over  her 
colonies  was  broken  and  the  fovmdation  was  laid  for  the  advocation 
of  new  ideas  and  doctrines. 

The  formation  of  new  "radical"  denominations. 

It  is  quite  natural  that  a  revival  movement  such  as  this  one 
would  meet  opposition.  And  opposition  it  did  meet.  So  great  was 
the  opposition  in  some  areas  that  divisions  occured  in  denominations 
and  in  individiial  congregations. 

Some  of  the  pastors,  being  either  cold  hearted  or  tmconverted, 
resisted  the  revival  movement  so  strongly  that  in  a  considerable 
ntanber  of  cases,  particularly  in  Connecticut,  new  congregations 
were  formed  by  the  people  touched  by  the  revival  and  who  sought  to 
get  out  from  under  the  Conservative  pastors.  They  were  called 
separatists  and  eventually  many  of  them  became  Baptists.   Even 
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where  there  was  no  fonnal  division,  there  was  a  divergence  of 
sentiment  in  regard  to  the  value  and  propriety  of  the  revival. 
Thus  there  developed  a  party  that  opposed  the  movement,  having 
for  its  leader  a  Dr.  Chauncey,  of  Boston,  who  published  several 
works  condemning  the  revival.   Incidentally,  it  was  mainly  through 
his  literary  work  in  answering  Dr.  CJhatincey  that  Jonathan  Edwards 
made  a  name  for  himself  and  became  known  as  one  of  the  great 
leaders  of  the  revival  movement. 

The  revival  movement  was  plagued  by  criticism  of  the  extranism 
and  extravagances  which  it  fostered.   It  was  not  vmcommon  for 
revival  gatherings  to  be  broken  up  due  to  the  people  beconflHing  so 
emotionally  wrought  up  as  to  lose  control  of  themselves.  There 
would  be  fits  of  screaming,  shaking  and  all  sorts  of  bodily 
actions  until  complete  pandemonium  would  reign.   It  was  mainly 
because  of  these  aspects  that  many  of  the  conservatives  fought  the 
movement, 

Edwards,  himself,  was  never  an  advocate  of  such  extravagances 
but  he  well  knew  from  his  own  studies  that  a  clear  apprehension 
of  the  truth  of  God  might  well  strike  the  sinner  with  dismay,  and 
he  knew  also  from  his  own  experience  that  a  real  view  of  the 
matchless  beauty  of  the  Saviour  could  transport  the  beholder  ovtt 
of  the  conciousness  of  earthly  things.  He,  himself,  had  sometimes 
been  so  overcome  with  the  glories  of  GrOd  in  some  of  his  retirements 
as  to  lose  his  own  consciousness  for  considerable  lengths  of  time. 
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Probably  the  best  example  of  the  effect  of  the  revival 

movement  on  the  existing  denominations  is  seen  in  the  Presbyterian 

movement.   Into  the  feeble  but  rapidly  growing  presbyteries  of  the 

one  synod  of  the  American  Presbyterian  CSiurch  the  revival  had  not 

brought  peace  and  harmony  but  a  sword.  The  collision  was 

inevitable,  between  the  fervor  and  vuirestrained  zeal  of  the 

evangelists  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  sense  of  order  and  deconam, 

of  the  conservative  ministers  on  the  other,  with  their  stress  upon 

the  importance  of  organization  and  method,   EJven  today,  no  man  csm 

read  the  stajidards  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  without  seeing  that 

they  would  have  to  be  sorely  strained  to  admit  men  with  such  strong 

revivalistic  tendencies.  The  conflict  that  arose  was  not  unlike 

that  which  from  the  beginning  of  New  England  history  had  existed 

between  Separatists  and  Nationalists,   In  the  Presbyterian  conflict, 

as  so  often  in  religious  controversies,  disciplinary  and  doctrinal 

questions  were  complicated  because  of  the  difference  in  race.  The 

"old  Side"  or  conservative,  were  the  Scotch  and  Irish  party;  the 

"New  Side"  or  revivalists,  were  the  New  England  party,  to  which 

mai^  of  the  old  country  ministers  adhered.  For  successive  years 

the  mutxial  opposition  had  shown  itself  in  the  synod;  and  in  17^0, 

at  the  synod  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  the  real  crust  of  the 

controversy  appeared,  in  the  implied  and  even  expressed  impeachment 

of  the  spiritual  character  of  the  Old  Side  ministers.  The 

impeachment  had  been  implied  in  the  coming  of  the  evaJigelists 


uninvited  into  other  men' s  parishes,  as  if  these  were  open 
mission  ground.  And  it  was  now  expressed  in  papers  read  before 
the  synod  by  the  revivalists,  led  by  Gilbert  Tennent,  The  action 
of  the  synod  went  so  far  toward  sustaining  the  men  of  the  New  Side 
as  to  repeal  the  rule  restraining  ministers  from  preaching  outside 
their  own  parishes,  and  to  put  on  record  a  thanksgiving  for  the 
work  of  God  in  the  land,   A  year  later  the  picture  changed  some- 
what and  the  revivalists  were  turned  out  of  the  synod.  They 
immediately  set  about  to  form  a  new  one  and  for  the  first  time 
America  had  two  synods. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Presbyterians  have  always  been 
a  very  stable  and  moderate  group.   It  was  not  long  tintil  they  had 
all  reached  the  same  level  of  moderation  and  came  together  again. 
But  the  thing  of  special  interest  and  practical  instruction  is  that 
the  revival  party,  once  so  despised  and  derided,  became  the  leading, 
active,  and  progressive  element  in  the  reionited  church. 

Therefore  we  see  that  this  religious  movement  fostered  the 
formation  of  a  group  of  socalled  "radical"  denominations,  free  from 
the  dominance  and  influence  of  the  European  ties,  which  helped 
foster  a  spirit  of  independence  in  thotight  and  action. 

The  antagonism  to  the  church  of  England, 

As  we  have  already  seen,  many  religious  groups  broke  away 
from  their  European  ties  during  this  time.  However,  there  was  one 
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group,  the  Episcopalians,  who,  for  the  most  part,  remained  loyal 
and  true  to  their  English  church  background.  This  produced  deep 
animosity  and  feelings  of  distrust  on  both  sides. 

The  Clhurch  of  England,  through  its  American  branch,  chose 
to  resist  all  movements  of  the  revivalists.  This  caused  great 
strife  and  dissension  throvighout  the  areas  where  the  revival 
movement  had  made  an  impact.  Not  only  was  the  strife  among  the 
clergy  of  the  two  opposing  groups,  but  among  the  rank  and  file  as 
well.  There  had  been  a  history  of  religious  prejudice  in  America 
up  to  this  time.  So  it  was  not  overly  difficult  to  fan  this  fire 
again.  The  result  was  a  great  feeling  of  distrust  and  hatred  for 
the  Church  of  England,  and  its  sponsors  -  the  Crown. 

Later,  to  add  fuel  to  this  fire,  there  came  the  proposition 
by  the  Church  of  England  to  appoint  a  Bishop  for  service  in 
America,  This,  coupled  with  the  previous  problems  dealing  with 
the  revival  movement,  caused  an  open  hostility  to  the  English 
church. 

These  factors  probably  contributed  greatly  to  the  feelings  of 
distrust  of  the  English  heritage.  The  revolutionary  spirit  was 
gaining  ground  all  the  time  and  with  the  fresh  fuel  which  fed  upon 
the  emotions  of  the  people  there  developed  a  strong  desire  to  break 
all  ties  which  might  lead  to  a  dictatorship  of  the  colonies  by 
England. 

This  antagonism  made  its  impact  furthur  in  the  basic  idea  of 
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freedom  of  religion.  Men  had  been  persecuted  in  England  by  the 
established  church.  They  had  come  to  America  to  escape  this 
domination.  Therefore  there  arose  among  the  people  a  very  strong 
feeling  for  freedom  of  religion  and  separation  of  church  and  state. 
The  final  fruition  of  its  contribution  to  the  political  thought 
of  the  era  is  seen  in  the  guarantees  concerning  religion  which 
were  written  into  the  constitution  when  it  was  later  drafted. 

The  fostering  of  independent  ideas. 

Underlying  the  whole  discussion  to  this  point  has  been  one 
basic  factor  which  must  not  be  overlooked.  The  revivalists  were 
men  who  were  not  afraid  of  the  new.  The  entire  Great  Awakening 
movement  was  based  upon  the  idea  of  fostering  independence  from 
the  stereotyped  religion. 

As  long  as  people  were  in  the  habit  of  following  the  ideas 
and  concepts  which  were  handed  them,  they  were  a  rather  docile  lot. 
However,  when  suddenly  they  were  stirred  to  a  high  emotional 
pitch  by  the  sermons  of  the  evangelists  and  had  had  a  religious 
experience  which  gave  them  proof  that  their  old  religious  ideas 
were  lacking,  they  were  no  longer  content  to  accept  blindly  the 
ideas  which  were  placed  before  them  by  the  same  group  who  advocated 
the  now  defunct  religion.   It  did  not  take  long  for  their  leaders 
to  say  that  if  new  ideas  could  be  applied  to  their  religious  life, 
new  ideas  could  be  applied  to  other  areas  of  their  lives.   Religious 
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independence  from  the  Mother  coxmtry  quickly  led  to  independence 
in  education.  Here  the  influence  began  to  touch  the  political 
life  in  earnest  as  men  educated  in  these  schools  began  to  take  up 
the  political  leadership.   England  was  no  longer  necessary.  The 
people  of  America  saw  that  they  could  exist  very  well  without  her 
dominance.  Therefore,  the  idea  of  independence,  which  began  as 
religious  independence,  soon  was  being  felt  as  political 
independence  and  the  movement  was  londer  way  to  free  the  colonies 
from  foreign  rule. 

Therefore  we  see  that  certain  divisions  in  the  churches 
developed  ideals  of  independence  and  that  here  is  one  contribution 
of  the  Great  Awakening  to  the  political  thoxjght  of  the  age. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  PRAC3TICES  AND  DOCTRINES  OF  THE  AWAKENED  CHURCHES 
WHICH  FOSTERED  THE  BASIC  IDEA  OP  THE  EQUALITY  OF  MAN 

Now  we  turn  oxir  attention  to  another  contribution  of  the 
Great  Awakening,   In  1740,  men  were  not  considered  equal.  The  idea 
that  some  were  superior  to  others  was  not  only  accepted  but  openly- 
taught  in  the  schools  and  practiced  in  life.  The  English  peerage 
is  a  good  exanqjle.  Here,  individuals,  through  no  merit  of  their 
own,  but  simply  because  they  were  born  into  certain  families,  were 
considered  to  be  better  than  others  who  had  the  ill  fortune  to  be 
born  commoners.  This  idea  or  doctrine  of  the  inequality  of  man 
was  taught  by  the  churches  and  "proven"  by  the  Bible.  Then  came 
the  Great  Awakening,  and  we  find  certain  doctrines  which  grew  out 
of  it  that  fostered  the  basic  idea  of  the  equality  of  all  men. 

The  doctrine  of  the  priesthood  of  all  believers. 

One  of  the  factors  which  contributed  to  the  settlement  of  the 
colonies  had  been  the  desire  to  get  out  from  under  the  domination 
of  the  established  religions.  Earlier  Luther  had  proclaimed  the 
doctrine  of  the  priesthood  of  all  believers,  or,  simply  stated,  the 
right  of  each  man  to  examine  his  own  conscience  and  in  final  reality 
to  submit  to  no  religious  authority  other  than  his  conscience.  This 
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doctrine  was  one  of  the  strong  points  of  the  revivalists.  They 
preached  that  each  man  must  decide  for  himself  his  relationship 
to  his  Maker.  This  was  in  opposition  to  the  teachings  of  the 
established  churches.   Some  of  the  established  churches  went  so  far 
as  to  say  that  if  an  individual  was  born  to  (Christian  parents,  he 
was  a  Christian,  The  revivalists  preached  that  this  was  a  doctrine 
of  Satan.  Man  stood  before  God.  He,  and  he  alone,  could  settle 
the  matter  of  his  soul' s  salvation.  No  one  else  could  save  him. 
This  placed  all  men  on  an  equal  footing  in  the  eyes  of  God, 
The  people  saw  that  regardless  of  an  individual's  family  or  social 
background,  be  he  a  descendant  of  the  noble  class  of  England  or  a 
peasant  farmer,  each  had  to  settle  his  eternal  destiny  the  same  way. 
All  stood  on  equal  ground  before  God, 

The  idea  of  the  worth  of  man  as  preached  by  the  revivalists. 

The  idea  of  the  worth  of  man  is  similar  to  and  grows  out  of 
the  above.  The  popular  thoxight  of  the  day  placed  emphasis  upon 
the  fact  that  some  men  were  more  valuable  than  others.   Its  basis 
was  again  the  English  peerage  and  social  standing.  But  the 
revivalists  preached  that  all  men  were  of  equal  worth  in  the  eyes 
of  God.   One  of  the  popular  sermon  themes  of  the  day  was  that  Christ 
had  died  for  lowly  sinners  and  not  for  the  socially  wealthy.   Bach 
man,  regardless  of  background  or  social  standing,  was  important  to 
God  and  must  be  saved  by  Him  -  be  he  rich  or  poor,  noble  or  peasant. 
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Here  again  is  a  leveling  sitxiation  which  fostered  the  idea 
of  eqxiality  of  men.  No  longer  could  deference  be  given  to  the 
socially  prominent  because  he  was  worth  more  as  an  individual. 
All  men  were  of  eqiial  worth  to  God, 

The  use  of  lay  leaders. 

The  use  of  lay  leaders  not  only  caused  dissension  between 
the  leaders  of  the  established  churches  and  the  revivalists,  but 
also  promoted  the  cause  of  the  equality  of  man.  This  practice 
grew  out  of  two  factors.  First,  there  was  the  problem  of  a 
shortage  of  ministers  in  the  revivalist  movement  and  the  need  to 
provide  ministers  for  the  new  congregations  which  were  springing 
lip  with  increasing  speed  as  the  revival  movement  progressed. 
There  were  few  schools  and  no  time  to  train  and  ordain  men  to  the 
ministry,  so  untrained  laymen  were  called  upon  to  fill  the  gap. 
Secondly,  the  aforementioned  doctrine  of  the  priesthood  of  all 
believers  seemed  to  teach  that  any  man  could  be  a  minister.   One 
need  not  be  of  a  special  class  or  ordination  to  preach  the  gospel: 
one  only  need  feel  that  God  had  singled  him  out  and  called  him  to 
this  task. 

This  was  greatly  opposed  by  the  established  churches, 
especially  the  church  of  England,  on  the  basis  that  it  undermined 
the  priestly  position  of  the  duly  ordained  minister.   This  factor 
tended  to  point  up  furthur  the  premise  that  all  men  were  eqvial  and 
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that  there  should  be  no  special  class  for  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  message. 

So  we  begin  to  see  that  the  very  doctrines  and  practices  of 
the  Awakened  CJhurches  tended  to  promote  the  revolutionary  spirit 
of  the  times.  The  people  soon  began  to  feel  that  if  men  were 
equal  before  God,  then  men  should  be  equal  before  their 
government  and  their  fellow  man.  The  basic  equality  of  man 
began  to  be  felt  in  the  political  aspects  of  the  commtmities  as 
the  people  expressed  themselves  to  their  political  leaders  and   • 
through  their  elections^ where  possible,  of  political  leaders  who 
shared  their  ideas. 


• 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  AWAKENED  CHURCHES'  INFLUENCE  UPON  COMMUNITY 
LIFE  WHICH  DEVELOPED  THE  IDEALS  OF  DEMOCRACY 

As  we  have  seen,  the  Great  Awakening  began  in  the  churches 
and  exercised  great  influence  over  the  lives  of  individuals  but 
it  did  not  stop  there.   It  soon  began  to  exert  an  influence  upon 
the  community  life  which  fostered  the  development  of  the  practical 
ideals  of  democracy  on  the  local  level  and  thereby  greatly 
influenced  the  political  thinking  of  the  day. 

Radical  Protestantism  fostered  Democracy.  / 

First  we  shall  look  at  how  this  radical  form  of  the  Protestant 
movement  fostered  the  idea  of  democracy.  We  have  seen  how  there 
developed  feelings  of  individvialism  and  equality,  A  natural 
result  of  these  new  feelings  was  the  further  democratizing  of 
organizations  and  methods  in  churches.  More  democracy  in  the 
church  led  to  more  democracy  in  community  life.  A  process  of 
religious-political  interaction  was  begun  that  caused  a  hue  and  cry 
because  the  established  political  order  was  in  such  turmoil. 

One  church  historian  put  it  this  ways   "While  many  of  the 
clergy  looked  askance  at  pure  democracy,  the  radical  Protestantism 
which  predominated  in  the  churches  in  the  thirteen  colonies. 
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seeking  as  it  were  to  carry  throxigh  the  distinctive  principles 
of  the  Reformation,  salvation  by  the  faith  of  the  individual  and 

the  priesthood  of  all  believers,  underlay  and  permeated  the 

1 
democracy  which  characterized  the  United  States. " 

The  vitality  of  Protestantism  channeled  to  the  community. 

The  Great  Awakening  gathered  and  minified  the  vitality  of 
Protestantism.   It  channeled  this  vitality  first  into  the 
revival  movement.  Later  as  the  revival  fires  began  to  fade  and 
the  church  settled  into  a  more  stable  pattern  this  vitality  was 
channeled  into  commxmity  centered  acts  to  better  the  sociological 
aspects  of  the  community  life.  This  secondary  impact,  though  not 
strong,  definitely  colored  the  thinking  of  the  politicians  of  the 
day  for  it  was  a  part  of  their  backgrotind. 

Specific  Baptist  contribution  to  the  movement. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  this  special  contribution  of  a 
particular  religious  denomination  to  the  total  effect  of  the  Great 
Awakening  upon  the  political  situation  of  the  era.  The  revival 
movement  probably  had  more  influence  upon  this  group  than  upon  any 
other  and  their  growth  from  this  period  to  the  revolution  was 
nothing  short  of  astounding.  Their  form  of  church  government 
emphasized  the  autonomy  of  the  local  church  and  greatly  nourished 
the  growth  of  republican  notions  wherever  they  were  found.   Their 
zeal  and  democratic  ideas  brought  down  upon  them  the  wrath  of  more 
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than  one  royal  governor.  Yet  the  Baptists  floxirished  and  introduced 
to  their  communities  a  democratic  organization  which  greatly- 
aided  in  preparing  the  people  to  accept  a  democratic  form  of 
government.   They  were  militant  and  refused  to  confine  their  efforts 
to  church  buildings  and  were  therefore  a  great  influence  in 
commimity  life. 

We  see  that  the  revivalist  churches  exercised  a  great 
influence  upon  the  community  life  in  the  areas  where  they  were 
located.  They  fostered  and  practiced  the  democratic  principles 
and  introduced  to  the  people  a  form  of  democracy  to  acquaint  them 
with  its  principles.  Their  influence  was  greatly  felt  as  the 
ideas  they  promoted  in  their  communities  took  hold  and 
materialized  in  the  political  movements  of  the  day. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  CONTRIBUTION  OF  EDUCATION.  AND  COLLEGES 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  colonies  were  a  fast  growing 
area  and  were  ever  spreading  westward.   In  such  a  society,  man's  •. 
ability  to  go  into  a  new  area  and  wrest  a  living  from  it,  taming  :. 
its  savagery,  so  to  speak,  was  his  most  necessary  attribute.   It 
is  not  so  important  that  he  be  able  to  read  and  write  but  that  he 
have  a  cunning  instinct  to  survive.  True,  along  the  Eastern 
seaboard,  there  developed  a  stable  educated  society.  But,  the 
Great  Awakening  did  not  begin  in  the  society  centers  of  the  East. 
It  began  in  the  semi-frontier  area.   It  appealed  to  the  common  man 
who  lived  close  to  God  and  nature  and  who  had  cwae  to  accept  divine 
providence  as  a  way  of  life  as  it  worked  through  the  elements  of 
nature.  Due  to  this  fact,  educational  institutions  had  not 
developed  to  a  great  extent.   Ordinary  men  on  the  Eastern  seaboard 
learned  their  professions  through  a  system  of  apprenticeship.  Most 
schools  were  limited  to  teaching  the  rudimentary  elements  of  reading, 
writing  and  simple  arithmetic.  The  wealthy  usiially  sent  their 
children  to  Europe  for  an  education,  as  they  felt  that  the  long 
established  colleges  of  Europe  could  teach  them  more  than  they  could 
learn  in  new  colleges  here  which  lacked  adequate  libraries  and 
highly  trained  instructors.  Therefore,  though  there  were  some 
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colleges  catering  to  the  moderately  wealthy,  the  development  of 
colleges  and  universities  was  rather  slow.   In  this  chapter  it 
will  be  shown  how  the  Great  Awakening  spurred  the  growth  of 
colleges  and  tmiversities  and  their  influence  upon  the  political 
thought. 

The  growing  need  for  a  higher  educational  system. 

As  the  Great  Awakening  progressed  and  took  hold,  the 
opposition  became  more  bitter.  The  opposition  took  the  stand 
that  any  and  all  measures  were  good  in  an  effort  to  stamp  out  the 
movement.   So,  we  find  increasingly  that  established  colleges  and 
universities  would  refuse  to  educate  men  who  leaned  toward  the 
spirit  of  the  Great  Awakening  and  might  become  ministers  of 
awakened  churches.   This  was  especially  true  in  Yale  where  a  great 
dissension  between  "New  Light"  students  and  "Old  Light"  professors 
resulted  in  a  wholesale  expulsion  of  the  "New  Light"  students. 
This  action  left  the  revivalists  with  little  or  no  educational 
facilities  in  which  to  train  ministers. 

Actually,  the  revivalists  were  split  on  the  subject  of  an 
educated  ministry.  Many  of  them  believed  that  education  was  a 
secondary  matter.  They  believed  that  regardless  of  a  preacher's 
education,  he  would  literally  be  given  the  words  to  speak  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.   On  the  other  hand,  especially  among  the  Presbyterians, 
there  was  a  deep  concern  for  some  sort  of  training  for  their 
ministers.  It  is  to  this  group  that  we  are  primarily  indebted  for 
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the  development  of  colleges  and  universities  with  an  Awakened 
background  and  heritage. 

The  formation  of  colleges  and  universities. 

The  first  effort  on  the  part  of  the  New  Light  Presbyterians 
was  the  f ovindation  of  Gilbert  Tennent'  s  Log  College.   This  movement 
grew,  though  suffering  many  setbacks,  not  the  least  of  which  was 
the  death  of  Tennent  himself,  through  the  formation  of  other  Log 
Colleges  by  its  graduates,  lintil  its  final  development  into  what  is 
now  Princeton  University,  founded  in  1747, 

Following  this  was  the  formation  of  Pennsylvania  University, 
Though  this  school  was  not  founded  by  the  revivalists  themselves, 
there  are  certain  indications  that  their  great  desire  to  develop 
some  educational  institutions  spurred  its  founding.  Without  doubt, 
the  revivalists  benefited  from  it. 

As  an  aftermath  of  the  spiritual  stirrings  of  the  1740's 
and  as  the  need  for  higher  education  furthur  developed,  we  see  the 
founding  of  King's  College  in  1754  and  Rhode  Island  College  in  1764. 

The  formation  of  these  schools  was  specifically  intended  to 
develop  an  educated  class  of  ministers  in  the  tradition  of  the 
revival  movement  and  to  serve  the  congregations  that  had  developed 
through  the  movement.  However,  as  it  later  developed,  their  effect 
was  far  greater  than  just  teaching  religion. 

The  result  on  political  thinking  as  seen  in  the  education  of  later 
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political  Leaders. 

Judged  by  our  standards,  the  pedagogical  methods  of  these 
early  schools  left  much  to  be  desired.  Yet,  if  we  judge  them  on  the 
basis  of  the  result  which  they  had  upon  the  society  of  that  day,  we 
must  acknowledge  them  as  a  fertile  ground  of  learning,  science, 
reason,  philosophy  and  liberty.  They  developed  the  ability  to 

think  and  to  lead  and  instilled  in  their  students  the  virtues  of 
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honesty,  reason,  integrity,  and  the  love  of  liberty. 

The  result  can  further  be  seen  in  a  study  of  the  charters  of 
these  new  schools.   In  these,  it  is  seen  that  a  motivating  factor 
in  their  founding  and  a  purpose  for  their  existance  is  a  development 
of  a  liberty  of  conscience.   If  then,  they  were  to  teach  freedom  of 
thought  and  liberty  of  conscience,  they  would  soon  become  the  seed 
beds  of  such  ideas  as  the  liberty  of  man,  the  freedom  of  the 
individxial,  and  the  freedom  from  oppression.  Many  of  the  young,  hot 
bloodied  revolutionary  leaders  of  the  1770' s  owe  their  education 
to  these  schools. 

So,  in  conclusion,  it  is  seen  that  out  of  a  need  for  schools 
to  educate  ministers  in  the  revival  movement  tradition  with  its 
emphasis  upon  the  equality  of  man  and  his  freedom  of  conscience, 
there  arose  a  group  of  schools  which  not  only  met  this  purpose  but 
continued  in  their  educational  mission  to  reach  out  and  train  the 
political  leaders  who  were  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  oppression. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SOCIAL  CONSCIOUSNESS 
AND  HUMANITARIANISM 

One  of  the  very  foimdations  of  a  democratic  movement  is  the 
development  of  a  social  consciousness  and  humanitarianism.  Until 
these  factors  are  developed,  there  is  little  chance  of  arousing  the 
people  to  a  fever  pitch  of  revolt  against  the  existing  government. 
No  one  wants  to  stick  his  neck  out  for  people  for  whom  he  does  not 
care.  However,  once  a  feeling  of  caring  is  developed,  the  road  is 
paved  for  the  succeeding  steps  of  a  revolution.   It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  chapter  to  show  how  the  Great  Awakening  contributed  to 
developing  this  sense  of  social  consciousness  and  hvimanitarianism. 

Concern  for  lost  neighbors. 

We  must  start  with  this  basic  idea:  for  any  revival  movement 
to  be  successful,  the  revivalist  must  develop  in  the  minds  of  his 
followers  a  concern  for  those  who  are  not  yet  reached  by  the 
movement.  The  success  of  any  revival  movement  can  be  gaioged  by 
this  factor.  If  the  followers  have  a  great  concern,  they  will 
expend  much  personal  time  and  energy  in  inviting  and  enlisting 
others  in  their  movement.   The  Great  Awakening  was  no  exception. 
As  people  realized  that  men  were  "lost"  unless  they  had  a  personal 
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faith  in  (3hrist,  and  as  they  heard  sennons  pointed  at  picturing  the 
horrible  fate  of  these  "lost"  individuals,  they  became  concerned 
and  soiight  to  win  as  many  converts  as  possible.  Thereby,  we  see 
developing  the  idea  of  concern  for  others  and  the  beginning  of  a 
social  consciousness. 

Missionary  activity. 

The  Great  Awakening  developed  a  missionary  emphasis  pointed 
toward  negroes  and  Indians  as  well  as  the  local  white  neighbors. 
Jonathan  Edwards,  himself,  after  losing  his  church,  became  a 
missionary  to  the  Indians,  This  factor  aided  further  development 
of  social  consciousness  in  the  minds  of  the  people.   The  outreach 
of  this  idea  bore  fruit  in  the  writing  of  the  constitution  as  it 
sought  to  assure  to  every  man  a  social  basis  of  equality  in  society. 

Social  consciousness  and  humanitarianism  commonly  accepted. 

During  the  period  17^-1780  there  developed  among  those  who 
had  been  influenced  by  the  revival  movement  a  commonly  accepted 
theory  that  man  had  a  humanitarian  duty  toward  his  unfortunate 
neighbors.  True,  there  was  frequently  a  difference  between  theory 
and  practice  but  the  theory  was  sufficiently  strong  to  exert  enough 
influence  to  be  accepted,  at  least  theoretically,  in  the  minds  of 
the  humanitarians  and  liberals.  This  not  only  caused  them  to  speak 
out  for  the  oppressed  members  of  society,  but  caused  the  oppressed 
to  rally  around  and  support  the  leaders  of  the  day  who  were 
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proclaiming  liberty.  With  no  hope  for  relief  under  the  present 
system,  the  poor  saw  at  least  some  hope  in  this  theory.  This  is 
one  reason  why  the  revolutionary  movement  appealed  so  strongly  to 
the  poor,  lower  classes  of  society  -  the  same  people  touched  by 
the  Great  Awakening. 

It  must  be  granted  that  the  direct  influence  of  the  Great 
Awakening  to  political  thought  and  the  development  of  the 
revolutionary  idea  is  slight  in  this  area.  However,  when  the 
matter  is  studied  we  do  see  that  certain  factors  grew  out  of  the 
revivalist  movement  which  did,  both  directly  and  indirectly, 
influence  the  political  thinking.   It  is  therefore  safe  to  asstame 
that  the  Great  Awakening  did  add  another  influence  in  this  area. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THE  FOSTERING  OF  INDIVIDUALISM  AND  SELF  RELIANCE 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  Great  Awakening  fostered 
the  ideas  of  individualism  and  self  reliance.  However,  this  chapter 
will  deal  with  those  ideas  in  more  detail,  showing  how  they  contri- 
buted to  the  political  thought  of  the  time. 

Moral  neutrality  before  the  Great  Awakening, 

In  order  to  set  the  stage  for  a  better  understanding  of  how 
individvialism  and  self  reliance  were  developed,  we  must  first  see 
something  of  the  conditions  of  the  times.  The  intensity  of  the 
Puritan  religion  had  cooled  considerably  by  this  time.  The  Half- 
Way  Covenant  had  been  adopted,  by  which  unredeemed  individuals  were 
permitted  to  become  half-way  church  mfflnbers,  and  thus  there  came 
into  every  church  large  numbers  for  whom  the  relationship  was 
merely  a  form.  Though  the  Calvanistic  doctrine  of  conversion  was 
still  supposedly  accepted,  it  was  generally  recognized  that  this 
was  not  exactly  all  that  an  individual  needed  in  order  to  be  saved. 
Into  this  type  of  society  and  church  came  the  yoxmg  Jonathan 
Edwards,  full  of  fire  and  conviction.  He  was  greatly  alarmed 
concerning  the  situation  which  he  found.  He  describes  certain 
conditions  in  the  town  of  Northhampton  just  before  the  revival 
began: 
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Licentiousness  for  some  years  greatly  prevailed  among  the 
youth  of  the  town;  they  were  many  of  them  very  much  addicted  to 
night  walking  and  frequenting  the  tavern,  and  lewd  practices 
wherin  some  by  their  example  exceedingly  corrupted  others.   It 
was  their  manner  to  get  together  in  assemblies  of  both  sexes,  for 
mirth  and  jollity,  which  they  called  frolics;  and  they  would 
often  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  night  in  them,  without  regard 
to  order  in  the  families  they  belonged  to:  indeed  family 
government  did  too  much  fail  in  the  town.* 

The  yoirng  people,  especially  in  Edwards  opinion,  lived  a  life 
almost  totally  devoted  to  enjoyment.   On  sabbath  evenings  at 
sunset,  they  would  ride  off,  the  girls  mounted  behind  the  boys,  to 
a  distant  farmhouse  or  tavern;  and  there  they  would  stay  until  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning,  drinking  and  dancing  ajid  singing  songs, 
which  were,  according  to  Edwards,  licentious,  indecent,  and  immoral. 
The  older  and  graver  citizens  looked  down  on  these  frolics  but 
among  the  younger  generation  they  were  universal.  It  was  not 
vmcommon  for  Mr.  Edwards  to  make  the  nightly  round  with  the  town 
constable  and  tell  these  young  people  that  God's  children  went  to 
bed  when  the  sun  set  and  that  their  goings  on  were  damning  them  all 
to  hell.  They  also  used  the  sermon  time  on  Stinday  as  a  time  to 
cut  on  church  furniture  and  to  make  eyes  at  each  other. 

Bvindling,  in  Northhampton  and  the  Western  towns,  was  universal, 
and  the  people  laughed  at  anyone  who  condemned  it.  This  practice, 
indigenous  to  New  England,  seems  to  have  originated  about  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  A  young  couple  who  had  no  other  place 
to  do  their  courting,  would,  since  it  was  many  times  very  cold,  get 
into  bed  together.  They  did  not  tmdress  completely  and  the  girl 
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was  often  trussed  up  in  a  costume  made  for  the  purpose.  Marriage 

did  not  necessarily  follow;  and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  a  girl 

to  bxindle  with  a  complete  stranger.   Some  people  declared  that 

the  custom  was  entirely  harmless;  and  as  one  rimester  saidt 

"Let  the  coat  and  shirt  be  turned  adrift. 

And  breeches  take  their  flight. 
An  honest  man  and  virgin  can  . 
lie  quiet  all  the  night, " 

But  whether  bundling  swains  won  more  applause  for  self  control 

or  for  a  conquest  is  unknown.   Conception  certainly  regularly 

preceeded  marriage  and  seventh  month  children  were  baptized  into  :■ 

the  church  without  any  questions  being  asked,  but  such  was  just 

taken  for  granted.   In  a  pioneer  country  where  children  were 

valuable,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  man  and  a  woman  would  have 

made  sure  of  their  mutual  fertility  before  binding  themselves  in 

marriage.  Of  course  this  was  nothing  more  than  sex  without 

marriage  but  as  long  as  young  people  could  keep  it  hidden  under 

the  guise  of  finding  a  suitable  mate,  and  not  giving  sind  taking 

money  for  it,  the  majority  of  the  people  did  not  look  down  upon  it. 

Thus  the  stage  was  set  by  a  sin  filled  people  for  a  convicting 

message  which  would  produce  personal  conversion  and  decision  for 

Christ, 

The  development  of  the  religious  idea  of  the  individual  Baking  a 
decision  for  Christ, 

In  these  communities  where  a  large  majority  of  the  population 
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were  not  Christians,  the  Christians,  especially  the  ministers, 
became  deeply  concerned.  They  would  find  many  of  the  vinchristian 
prepared  to  listen  to  them,  for  there  was  a  growing  conviction  for 
the  need  for  repentance  and  conversion.  The  Great  Awakening 
emphasized  the  importance  of  individual  decision,  and  nurtured 
the  belief  that  the  Christian  should  be  able  to  tell  the  day  and 
the  hour  of  his  conversion. 

The  Great  Awakening  marks  the  recovery  of  the  idea  of  conscious 
conversion.   Edwards  went  so  far  as  to  set  out  the  three  main  points 
that  an  ideal  conversion  experience  would  cover.  First,  there 
would  be  a  period  characterized  by  fear,  anxiety,  and  distress 
at  one' s  sinful  state  in  the  sight  of  a  holy  God,  The  second 
stage  is  characterized  by  absolute  dependence  upon  the  sovereign 
mercy  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  It  was  pointed  out  by  Edwards  that 
it  was  entirely  possible  for  a  very  just  and  merciful  God  to 
bestow  his  mercy  on  every  other  sinner  in  town  and  still  refuse  to 
grant  that  mercy  to  one  siimer  because  of  the  greatness  of  his 
sinful  condition  or  because  of  reasons  known  only  to  God,  Those 
upon  whom  this  grace  did  fall,  however,  experienced  the  third 
stage  of  the  conversion  experience.   In  it  there  came  a  relief  from 
the  distress  of  their  conviction  and  a  sense  of  joy  at  being 
accepted  by  God  as  a  child  of  His, 

So  we  see  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  revivalist,  a  Christian  was 
not  just  a  church  member.  He  had  come  to  the  place  in  life  where 
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he  had  to  make  a  personal  decision  for  Christ  and  had  stood 
up  in  front  of  his  neighbors  and  had  made  that  profession. 

The  development  of  a  spirit  of  self  reliance  and  individualism. 

A  leading  political  historian.  Professor  Clinton  Rossiter, 

has  stated: 

American  democracy  owes  its  greatest  debt  to  colonial 
Protestantism  for  the  momentum  it  gave  to  the  growth  of 
individualism.   The  Reformation,  which  was  powered  by  the 
revolutionary  notion  that  man  could  commune  with  God  without  the 
intercession  of  a  priest,  did  as  much  as  the  rise  of  capitalism  to 
spread  the  doctrine  of  individualism.  As  the  Protestants  of 
Protestantism,  the  dissidents  of  dissent,  the  American  churches 
stressed  the  salvation  of  the  individual  rather  than  the 
maintainance  of  communal  unity  or  doctrinal  purity,   Calvinist  in 
inspiration  and  Puritan  in  essence,  the  great  dissenting  chtirches 
helped  to  breed  a  new  person,  and  this  man,  multiplied  millions  of 
times  over,  was  to  give  American  democracy  its  peculiar  flavor.   In 
its  best  aspects  eind  moments  Protestantism  was  a  main  source  of 
these  great  political  principles  of  American  democracy:  freedom  of 
thought  and  expression,  separation  of  church  and  state,  local  self 
government,  higher  law,  constitutionalism,  the  American  Mission, 
and  the  free  individual. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  Great  Awakening  fostered  individtialism 
in  making  a  decision  for  Christ.  This  in  turn  fostered  a  sense  of 
individxialism  in  other  areas  of  life.  It  also  contributed  to  the 
sense  of  individualism  and  spirit  of  rebellion  which  was  to  cause 
the  revolution  a  few  years  later. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OP  CLASS  ANTAGONISM 

On©  of  the  dominent  factors  in  a  study  of  the  Great  Awakening 
is  the  antagonism  which  is  seen  to  develop  between  the  different 
social  classes.   In  spite  of  the  fact  that  one  doctrine  propounded 
by  the  movement  was  the  equality  of  man,  this  was  more  theory  than 
practice.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  revival  move- 
ment appealed  to  the  lower  classes  who  would  naturally  advocate 
the  idea  and  was  opposed  by  the  upper  classes  who  were  against 
the  idea.   In  this  chapter  will  be  seen  the  development  of  this 
class  antagonism  and  the  influence  which  it  had  on  political 
thought. 

The  rejection  of  the  revival  movement  by  the  stable  upper  classes. 

One  of  the  factors  seen  in  the  history  of  any  movement 
toward  a  cultural  or  political  change  is  that  the  stable  upper 
classes  are  usually  opposed  to  the  change.  This  was  also  true 
with  the  Great  Awakening.  The  upper  social  classes,  which  were 
predominantly  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  or  of  the  Deist  groups, 
were  opposed  to  the  revival  from  the  beginning.  They  pointed  to 
the  extrane  doctrinal  stand  and  great  emotional  upheaval  it  caused. 
It  was  also  claimed  that  it  was  not  of  God  since  it  did  not  fit  the 
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pattern  of  a  stable,  well  organized  and  regulated  religion.  The 
revivalists  often  pointed  out  the  religious  "unconcern"  of  the 
upper  class  who. were  content  with  the  status  quo  and  branded 
them  as  unconverted.  These  factors  led  the  upper  classes  to 
reject  the  movement  and  seek  to  maintain  the  old  religious  order. 

The  rejection  of  class  superiority  by  the  lower  classes. 

The  doctrine  that  all  men  were  equal  before  God  had  a  great 
appeal  to  the  lower  classes.  They  saw  here  a  hope  that  they 
would  not  easily  let  go.  When  Whitfield  made  his  second  tour  of 
New  England  in  1774  and  found  many  of  the  churches  closed  to  him, 
he  took  his  message  directly  to  the  common  man  of  the  lower  classes 
and  thousands  flocked  to  hear  him  preach. 

When  men  saw  that  they  could  throw  off  the  religion  of  the 
ruling  classes  and  became  more  acutely  aware  of  their  social 
conditions  they  began  to  awaken  both  socially  and  politically. 
The  old  habits  of  deference  to  the  ruling  classes  were  broken 
and  men  began  to  seriously  consider  this  so-called  idea  of  class 
superiority. 

The  revival  centered  in  rebellious  lower  classes. 

The  Great  Awakening  appealed  to  large  groups  of  lower  class 
people  as  we  have  seen.   These  individuals  became  intensely  caught 
up  in  the  movement  and  were,  in  many  areas,  the  same  individuals 
who  were  continually  being  caught  up  in  movements  of  resistance 
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to  the  oppiMsion  and  authority  of  the  established  government. 
After  all,  the  revivalists  were  preaching  about  natural  rights, 
that  all  men  were  born  free,  that  all  men  were  equal  before  God, 
and  that  man  had  a  right  to  resist  any  movement  which  encroached 
upon  these  rights. 

Up  until  the  Great  Awakening,  these  rebellious  groups  had 
had  no  imiting  force.  Now  there  existed  a  common  religious  cause 
under  which  they  could  gather.  Having  this  one  common  tie,  it  was 
much  easier  for  them  to  imite  politically  in  an  effort  to  set  up  a 
government  which  would  insure  their  liberty  and  freedom  of 
conscience. 

It  is  seen  that  the  development  of  a  class  antagonism  served 
to  unite  the  rebellious  lower  classes  against  the  stable  upper 
classes  and  the  established  government.   It  is  thus  seen  that  the 
Great  Awakening  made  still  another  contribution  to  the  political 
thought  which  brought  about  the  movement  for  independence. 


CONCLUSION 

The  Great  Awakening  did  make  a  definite  contribution  to  the 
political  thought  which  subsequently  brought  about  the  movement 
for  independence.  However,  to  say  that  independence  would  never 
have  come  about  except  for  the  contributions  of  the  Great 
Awakening  would  be  over  emphasizing  its  importance.   On  the 
contrary,  the  Great  Awakening  was  a  product  of  the  times;  the 
times  and  thinking  of  the  people  leaned  toward  independence  in 
thought  and  action.   Since  this  movement  dealt  with  the  religious 
aspect  of  the  people,  it  was  easy  to  arouse  emotions  and  enlist 
them  in  its  cause.   To  this  extent,  it  served  as  a  rallying  point 
for  the  independence  movement.  Moreover,  this  same  emotional 
zealousness  gave  impetus  to  the  independence  movement  and  caused 
it  to  proceed  more  rapidly  than  it  might  have  gone  without  this 
aid. 

A  rallying  point  was  also  needed.  Men  were,  as  individioals, 
beginning  to  think  thoughts  of  independence.  However,  there  were 
no  iinifying  factors  which  could  cause  them  to  put  aside  their 
petty  jealousies.  In  this  religious  movement  they  fox«id  a  common 
ground  where  they  could  meet  and  agree.  In  this  way  it  served  to 
collect  these  individuals  into  groups  with  common  goals  and  ideals. 
Heretofore,  there  had  been  no  uniting  cause  in  the  colonies.  The 
Great  Awakening  was  the  first  cause  which  united  all  sections  of 
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the  country  in  a  common  endeavor. 

The  Great  Awakening  fostered  the  ideals  of  freedom  of  thought 

and  expression,  independence  of  conscience  and  will,  and  the 

dignity  and  liberty  of  man  which  later  found  their  way  into  the 

political  expression  of  our  nation.   The  Great  Awakening 

contributed  both  directly  and  indirectly  to  the  political 

thinking  of  our  nation  and  in  its  own  way  aided  that  political 

movement  which  developed  into  freedom. 
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